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eight columns at each end, and a double row of twenty- 
four on each long side, together with ten in the pronaos. 
That would make 130, not 132. As a matter of fact 
there are 133 columns, and, whereas there is a triple row 
of eight columns in front, there are three rows of nine 
behind, the difference being due to the desire to avoid 
the necessity for such long architrave blocks as are used 
in front. The summary by Dawkins, in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 31. 306, of Wiegand, Erster Vorlaufiger 
Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Samos, to which Mr. 
Marshall refers (118), has it correct. The combat to 
which reference is made on page 90 is, as the inscriptions 
show, between Hector and Aeneas on one side and 
Menelaus and Ajax (surely not Meryon, which is proba- 
bly a mistake for Memnon) on the other (compare 
Poulsen, Delphi 120). On page 91 there seems to be a 
confusion between the earlier pedimental sculptures of 
the temple of Apollo to which Euripides in the Ion 
referred (see my review of Frederick Poulsen, Delphi, 
which is to appear in The Classical Weekly 14), and 
of which there are remains, and the later sculptures to 
which Pausanias refers, but of which no fragments have 
been found. The Agias is said (91) to be a good con- 
temporary copy of a portrait statue by Lysippus, which 
is very unlikely. The seats in the theater at Delphi are 
said (92) to be covered with inscriptions relating to the 
manumission of slaves, but these are on the famous 
polygonal wall, the Pelargiko, which supports the ter- 
race of the Apollo temple to the South. 
The Johns Hopkins Unu-ersiiy. David M. ROBINSON. 



Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 

American Ceramic Society, Journal of — July A Note on 
the Etymology of the Word "Ceramic", W. A. 
Oldfather. 

American Lumberman — May 15, Some Big Timbers of 
Antiquity. 

American Oriental Society, The Journal of — Vol. 40, 
Part V, 1920, The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions. 
R. G. Kent. 

Atlantic Monthly — Feb., An Echo from Horace, 
Richard Le Gallienne [un-Horatian in tone and 
movement, this poem seems likely to strengthen 
the already too prevalent conception of Horace as a 
flaneur, a man about town. Epp. 2.2. 214-215 is 
quoted as furnishing the theme]. 

Bulletin of The John Rylands Library — Dec, 1919- 
July, 1920, The Woodpecker in Human Form, 
Rendel Harris [dealing chiefly with more Northern 
developments of the .myth, this article frequently 
links those developments with Greek mythology]. 

Bulletin of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education— Vol. X, No. 8, 1920— The Classics 
for Engineers, Evan T. Sage [a reply to a paper, by 
Mr. Rudolph Hering, in the Engineering News- 
Record, June 26, 1919]. 

Century Magazine — Jan., 1920, in the department, 
"The Tide of Affairs", 2413 Years Ago, Glenn 
Frank [a review of events of the First Secession at 
Rome], 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung — Oct. 23, Frederick Horn, 
Zur Geschichte der Absoluten Partizipialkon- 
struktion im Lateinischen (Eduard Hermann). 

Education — Jan., A Neglected Aspect of Education, 
M. B. Ogle; Feb., Latin, One of the Essentials of 
the New Curriculum, Mary L. Cobbs. 



Journal of Education — Dec. 2, The Place of the 
Classics, Robert J. Aley. 

Journal of Educational Psychology — Nov.-Dec, 1917, 
March, 1920, The Measurement of Ability in 
Latin, V. C. A. Henmon [Part I, Vocabulaiy, 
8-5I5-538; Part II, Sentence Tests, 8.589-599; 
Part III, Vocabulary and Sentence Tests, 11.121- 
136J. 

Lehren der Geschichte — XVII, 6, Des Attischen Reiches 
Herrlichkeit und Untergang, R. von Pohlmann. 

Mannus — XI, 1, Ueber den Beginn der Bronzezeit in 
Mitteleuropa, G. Wilke. 

Methodist Quarterly Review — Oct., The Catacombs of 
Rome, William Harrison. 

Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania — Dec, 
An Eai ly Pottei 's Wheel, Stephen Bleecker Luce 
[the wheel is Cretan]. 

Northerner (The Magazine of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England) — June, The 
"Electra": Some Literary Aspects of the Play, 
J. Wight Duff [illustrated] ; Electra: Some Liter- 
ary Aspects, A. H. T.; On the Choral Music of the 
"Electra", W. G. Whittaker. 

Open Court — Jan.-Feb., Homer and the Prophets, or 
Homei and Now, Cornelia Steketee Hulst. 

Outlook — Feb. 16, Photograph of Ostia from a Dirigible. 

Political Science Quarterly — Dec, A Theory of History, 
Franklin H. Giddings [history is adventure; the 
urge to adventure is the cause of history]. 

Presbyterian Banner — Jan. 20, The Study of Greek and 
the Ministry, H. S. Scribner. 

Princeton Lectures — June 12, Local Government vs. 
Paternalism: Municipal Government and Finance 
in the Roman Empire, Frank Frost Abbott. 

School and Society — Feb. 26, A Course of Study for the 
Training of the College Teacher of Latin, Frederick 
M. Foster. 

Sewanee Review — Oct.-Dec, Newman's Literary Pre- 
ferences, Stanley T. Williams ["Classical literature, 
too, Newman made his own. Wherever the reader 
may travel in Newman's prose he will find the 
blessed isles of Homer, Euripides and Vergil. For 
Newman delighted in imageiy and allusion drawn 
from the Greek and from the Latin. . . . Yet 
in one case only can definite proof of these influences 
on his style be named, and that one case is Cicero. 
. . . Writing to the Rev. John Hayes on April 
13, 1869, he says, 'As to patterns for imitation, the 
only master of style I have ever had ... is 
Cicero. I think I owe a great deal to him, and as 
far as I know to no one else. His great mastery of 
Latin is shown especially in his clearness'"]; Two 
Sonnets, Clinton Scollard [Paris figures in the one, 
Dian in the other]; Business and Politics in 
Carthage, Benjamin W. Wells [this long and inter- 
esting article shows how, from the time when, in the 
seventh century B. C, the alliance of Carthaginians 
and Etruscans and the battle of Aleria which 
forced the withdrawal of the Phocaeans from 
Corsica marked "the beginning of the first con- 
sistently conceived and steadfastly pursued policy 
of segregation of commercial spheres", the history 
of Carthage was determined by its "mercantile 
temperament", both during its ascendancy, which 
depended on enforced monopoly within its commer- 
cial sphere, and also during its failure and disaster. 
It was this mercantile temperament, avoiding war 
because it interfered with commerce, which dic- 
tated an opportunistic policy, and ' 'so often robbed 
Caithage of the fruits of victory that were well 
within its grasp", as, for instance, when the con- 
quest of Sicily was not pushed to its logical end, 
thus leaving the island an always weak link in 
the chain of security. This same temperament 
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made Carthage overestimate the power of money 
in war and underestimate the enduiance of the 
citizen levies of Rome, "disciplined to sacrifice as 
they <the Carthaginians > were not", and this 
same temperament "made at last even supreme 
sacrifice vain". A somewhat more generous docu- 
mentation would add to the value of the article, but 
would be perhaps out of place in a periodical of this 
sort] ; Eurhythmic, Robert Morris Ogden [Eurhyth- 
mic, "or instruction in rhythm for the purposes of 
a geneial improvement, is properly termed a 
revival, because in studying the historical ante- 
cedents of this method and aim of education, we 
find it to have been the guiding principle among 
the ancient Greeks". Back to the Greeks, 
accordingly, especially to Plato and Lucian, the 
author goes "for an understanding of Eurhythmic 
in order to learn both its scope and its significance; 
for the view of the ancient Greeks is instructive, 
not only from the simple lucidity of its logic, but 
likewise for the intimacy of its contact with 
unartificial modes of life"); The Spirit of Horace, 
Arthur L. Keith [Mr. Keith thinks it "futile in 
lyric poetry and more so in the case of Horace. 
. . . <to seek> to find a central quality or 
dominant note". Some readers will find the real 
Horace in one sort of his poetry, others in another. 
Mr. Keith finds for himself the dominant note in 
the "intensity of the poet's desire to live in the all- 
sufficient present", making the spirit of self- 
dependence (which seemed to Sellar the central 
quality) merely a manifestation of this. "This is 
the secret of Horace's appeal to the present genera- 
tion, who must drink the red wine of life to the 
lees"]. 

South Atlantic Quarterly — Oct., Attila in History and 
Heroic Story, Elizabeth Nitchie; Jan., The His- 
torical and Personal Background of Shelley's 
Hellas, Newman I. White. 

Weekly Review — Jan. 26, In "The Run of the Shelves", 
(Walter C. Summers, The Silver Age of Latin 
Literature from Tiberius to Trajan) ["An amply 
documented account of the writers of this age 
. . . which amounts in some cases almost to a 
pticis of their contents"] ; Feb. 9, The University 
Brickyard, Grant Showerman [taking Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs 798-800, as his text, Professor 
Showerman turns a humor at once trenchant and 
genial upon the current attempts to reduce educa- 
tion to administrative statistics, based on the fic- 
tion of the "unit hour"; he affirms that "the only 
unit in the intellectual life is the man"]; In "The 
Run of the Shelves", (Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. Ill) [the volume is chiefly 
devoted to C. Densmore Curtis's "appallingly 
thorough catalogue of the Bernardini tomb", with 
"a short but meaty" reconstruction of the style of 
Praxias, by E. Douglas van Buren]. — Feb. 16, In 
"The Run of the Shelves", (Gilbert Norwood, 
Greek Tragedy)— Feb. 23, Barrett Wendell, The 
Traditions of European Literature from Homer to 
Dante (Paul Shorey) [excerpt and summary would 
alike be a wicked injustice to this review. Every 
classicist should enjoy and profit by it for himself!. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education — June, Is One or Two 
Years' Study of Latin Worth While, A. W. Burr. 

Youth's Companion — Jan. 20, Anabasis, John Elliott 
Bowman [a poem with Greek warriors at the 
top and American doughboys at the bottom]. — 
Feb. 3, In "Fact and Comment" appears a Latin 
version of Hey Diddle Diddle. 

World (New York) Magazine Section — Jan. 11, 1920, 
Piping the Classic Springs of Parnassus [an account 



of the new engineering plan to provide Athens with 

water]. 
Zeitschrift fur Romanische Philologie — XL Band, 5 

Heft, Die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Destruction 

der Rome, Albert Stimming. 
Barnard Ccmege. GRACE HARRIET GoODAI-E. 



LUCRETIUS 1.1-28 ONCE MORE 

Every one knows how difficult it is to escape making 
emendations, or suggesting interpretations that have 
already been put forth in print. I was, therefore, not 
much surprised, when my friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor Nelson G. McCrea, after reading my discussion 
of Lucretius 1.1-28 in The Classical Weekly 14.73, 
wrote me to say that as long ago as 1877 the great 
German scholar, Johannes Vahlen 

took nearly the same view of the punctuation as you do. 
In 1877 he devoted a whole paper to the discussion of 
the Prooemium of Book 1. It is published in the 
Monatsberichte der Koniglich-Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, pages 479-499. This 
particular passage is handled on pages 482-484. _ He 
differs from you, however, in regarding the first quoniam- 
clause as beginning in 4 and ending in 9, thus linking 
together in one clause the phrases that emphasize the 
second personal pronoun, per te, . . . te . . . 
te . . . te . . . tuum, tibi . . . libi. To be 
sure, he does not say all this, in set terms, but it seems 
to me to be inevitably involved. His explanatory 
parenthesis introduced by nam begins in 10 and con- 
tinues through 20. I have always believed in the 
soundness of this punctuation, though it is perhaps 
possible that the parentheiss may begin in 6. I may 
add that this paper of Vahlen's is the best defence of 
which I know of the traditional order of the paragraphs 
in 1.1-145. He refutes the strongest arguments that 
had been brought against the traditional order, and 
defends the inherent possibility of that traditional 
order. Yet, Brieger includes verses 50-61 and 136-145 
within parallel vertical lines, to indicate that, in his 
opinion, they are not adjusted to their context. Gius- 
sani places both passages in a different position, as do 
other scholars. c. K. 



LONGEVITY AND GENIUS 

In The Open Court for December, 1920 (34.705-718) 
there was an article entitled Longevity and Genius, 
by Mr. Charles Kassel. On page 708, Mr. Kassel 
declares that he "has gathered from universal biography 
a varied store of data upon the longevity of men of 
genius in all lands, using in the work Prof. J. Cattell's 
Table of the World's Thousand Most Famous Men and 
Women, published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
February, 1903". 

The article contains a good deal of interest to classi- 
cal students. A mere mention of the title of the article 
makes one think, of course, of Cicero, Cato Maior 
De Senectute. As part of the Introduction to his 
admirable edition of the Cato Maior, Professor F. G. 
Moore gave, on pages 50-55, a Nomenclator Senum. 
In his editio maior of Tacitus, Dialogus, Dr. A. Gude- 
man argues that the Romans believed that 120 years 
constituted the extreme limits of a man's life (see pages 
186-187, English edition, Ginn and Company, 1894). 
In his German edition (Teubner, Leipzig, 191 4), Pro- 
fessor Gudeman transferred this matter to his Intro- 
duction, as a part of his discussion of Das Gesprachsda- 
tum, (pages 59-60). c. K. 



